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AGRICULTURAL REVIEW OF 1838. 
The year 1837 will long be remembered on account 
of the pecuniary pressure which pervaded the country, 
and which had not entirely ceased at the opening of 
1838. However men may differ as to the initiatory 
steps that led to this result, there can be no dispute that 
one of the most effective was the general failure of the 
crops for that year. The history of the world proves 
that the failure of the crops in any country is usually 
the signal for a moneyed pressure; and the reason is 
perfectly plan: money is always found where the 
means to purchase money exist; and in almost every 
country the products of agriculture are the grand 
source of subsistence and wealth—a failure here is at 
once extensively and severely felt. This is more especi- 
ally the case in countries where in consequence of but a 
comparatively small proportion of the population beng 
employed in cultivating the soil, the consun pt.on 
presscs closely on the production, which is the case with 
most of the European countries, and is becoming more 
and more the case in the United States. 

As a consequence of the partial failure of the crops 
in 1836 and 1827, the spring of 1838 found us with our 
banks suspended, and we importing our bread from 
Europe to a considerable extent; thus rapidly increas. 
ing our difficultics by sending off our specie for the 
grain which should have been grown at home. The 
resumption of the New York banks, carly in the 
season, and the promising appearance of the wheat crop, 


soon changed the face of things, and as the scason ad. || 


vanced, the gloom and shadows which had hung 
over the farmer and the financial matters of the coun. 
try, gradually cleared away. Confidence took the place 
of distrust, and plenty that of want; thus demonstra. 
ting most conclusively that the scale of national or state 
prosperity, is, in the main, graduated by the produce of 
the fields, 
_ The year has passed, and these expectations have not 
been disappointed. The crops have proved abundant ; 
importing grain has been changed to the exportation of 
flour; and probably in no former year has there been so 
much money distributed among farmers as the reward 
of their labor, as in 1838. 
The crop of wheat in 1838, as a whole, was excellent. 
It was good both in quantity and quality. There were 
partial failures in some few districts, it is true, but this 
did not materially affect the general result. It is pre- 
sumed more wheat was raised in the New England 
States during the past year, than in any former onc; 
the result of wise legislation, and increased information 
and attention on the part of the farmers. In the mid. 
dle wheat growing states, or from New York to Vir. 
ginia,inclusive, the quantity produced was a full average. 
In this state the quantity was somewhat reduced from 
two causes ;—the worm which feeds on the berry in the 
ear, both before and after the ripening ; and the intense 
hot dry weather, which by giving us an equatorial tem- 
perature, prevented here, as there, the complete filling 
of the wheat ear. In the other states of this section, 
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the worm did little or no injury; and except in the case 
of spring wheat, the hot weather did no harm; since 
the winter wheat was beyond its influence. In the 
Western wheat growing states, the crop was abundant. 
This is evident from the fact, that although the tide of 
emigration is setting westward as strongly perhaps as 
ever, those states have not only raised enough to supply 
this demand, 4 demand which in former years they have 
met with difficulty, but have also sent large quantities of 
wheat and flour to the sea board, principally by the way 
of the Eric canal and the Mississippi. While this in- 
crease in western products affords an earnest of what 
they will hcreafter do, when the country shall be more 
extensively cultivated; it at the same time urges upon 
this state the propriety and necessity of hastening their 
works of internal improvement, sth as the enlargement 
of the Erie canal, and the construction of our great line 
of rail roads, as vigorously as possible. The immense 
products of the west must find their way to the sea; it 
remains for New York to say wifether she shall have 
the benefit of their transit. ' 


The Indian corn crop in the northern states was bet- 
ter than it has been for many years. Wherever it was 
planted in season, it ripened well, and the yield was 
abundant. The native of a warm climate, there is no 
plant cultivated for bread that will endure so great heat 
without injury; and as it sends its roots to a great depth, 
it resists a drouth better than most other plants, These 
facts have been placed beyond controversy the past year ; 
for though in some districts there was no rain for months 
to effect vegetation to any extent, yet the instances are 
very few in which the crop has suffered for moisture, 
Much attention has been paid to the varieties of corn 
planted, the earliest being preferred; and it appears 
justly, for notwithstanding the length of the corn season, 
some of the latest kinds were overtaken by the frost. 
We are confident that by the selection of the early 
kind of corn, and a proper soil, com €an still be grown 
at the north, and it is a crop of too much consequence 
in every respect, to be abandoned without effort. 

The barley crop of 1838 was not equal to that of some 
former years. More of this grain is grown in a few of 
what are termed the Lake counties of this state, than 
in any other part, or perhaps all the rest of the Union. 
More than usual was sown, but the heavy rains that 
followed the putting in of the seed operated most unfa- 
vorably upon its germination, or its subsequent growth, 
Barley was extensively used for bread in 1837 ; but the 
wheat and the corn crop of 1838 has superseded it for that 
purpose. Barley is however a valuable grain, easily cul- 
tivated where the soil is suitable, and yields a handsome 
return. 

Rye, where it is grown, was a medium crop. Since 
the extinguishment of the distillery fires, the cultivation 
of rye is not much of an object, except on the poorest 
sandy soils, where, if the crop is small, its quality ren. 
ders it more suitable for bread, either alone, or mixed 
with corn, ’ 

Buckwheat, on which much reliance has for a few 
years been placed, has in many parts of the country 
proved an entire failure. The drouth at the time of 
flowering in some parts, and the frost of September 31 
in others, (and this was the case in most of the country 
west of the Genesce river,) rendered the grain worthless, 
and in many instances prevented the grain being cut at 
all. Taking it as a whole, not one half as much as was 
grown the year before will be raised ; so far lessening 
the means of subsistence, both for man and brute. This 
diminution in the northern and middle states, as an ar. 
ticle of food for man alone, will be equal to a million 
bushels of wheat. 

Classed as an article of food, ia relative importance 
in the northern half of the Union, the potatoe would 
stand next to wheat; while in the southern half corn 
would take the precedence of either. There has been 
more diversity of goodness in *’:> potatoe crop of 1838 
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in the several sections of the country,,tian in thet of 
any other. While in some sections it has been full mid- 
dling, in others it has been inferior, ahd in others a com. 
plete failure. ‘T'hese results may be traced to the na. 
ture of the season, as the plants universally came well, 
and there was no disease to affect them, as is some- 
times the case in England and Europe. The nature of 
the soil on which they were planted had unquestiona- 
bly great influence every where, but more was ewing to 
the great heat and dryness of July and August, which 
preventad the formation and growth of the tubers. In 
those districts where showers felt during the period 
fron. the middle of July to the middle of September, 
the potatoe crop was pretty fair, but the longer the 
showers were deferred tho greater the injury. Perhaps 
the tract of country between the 4Ist and 42d dergee of 
latitude from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, suffered 
more from the want of rain than any other part of the 
Union, and the potatoe, spring wheat, and buckwheat 
crops, were here proportionably inferior. In some of 
the most fertile of the Ohio valleys, scarcely the seed 
planted was gathered at harvest. A pretty extensive | 
personal observation convinced us fhat the greatest crop 
of potatoes grown the past year, was to be found on the 
elevated zone that runs from Chautauquo to the Mo. 
hawk. Owing perhaps to the fact of its elevation, 
showers were more common over this range, than to the | 
north or the south, and the crops as @ consequence suffer. 
ed less than elsewhere. It must be told, however much 
the fact may be to the shame of the farmers, that a 
large proportion of this most valuable crop is still in 
the ground, the unprecedented frosts of November hav- 
ing rendered the digging of it impossible to those who 
had so improperly delayed the securing to so late a pe. 
riod of the year. We know of a multitude of instances 
in which from half an acre to three or four acres are 
still in the ground, and likely to remain there, We fear 
such pptatoes will prove a total loss, 

The ruta baga, which is a root of compacatively re. 
cent introduction into our agriculture, has suffered in 
common with other roots from the dryness of the season, 
Within five years its field culture has spread a thousand 
fold, and though it may not have answered all the ex. 
pectations that some have entertained of it, there can 
be no question that its introduction into general culture 
is one of the greatest acquisitions made of late by the 
American farmer. Those who have for the firsé 
time commenced its growth the past year will probably 
be disappointed in the results, but they should not be de. 
terred from further attempts unless the failure has ra- 
ther resulted from the soil than the season. The al. 
most unanimous opinion of cultivators of the turnep 
at home and abroad, is, that clay land is unfit for this 
root; and that the best soil is one in which sand pro. 
dominates, but is ii good tilth and heart. 

Fruit has been on the whole abundant, . The apple 
has not been as plentiful in some districts as in others, 
where the trees were of equal size. In no part of the 
state did we find the trees loaded with this fruit as on 
south of the Ontario from Sodus to Rochester. The 
orchards in the central districts, though still furnishing 
great plenty, fell far behind the section named. Peaches 
have for a few years been too much neglected; and 
good fruit of this most Uclicious kind, is far more rare 
than it was fiftewn yearssince. A supply can be secur. 
ed only by frequent plantings, to meet the decline of this 
short-lived but valuable tree. Plums have hardly re. 
covered from the effects of the excessive fruitfulness to 
which they were subjected some three or four years 
since ; and many will, or have already, died fiom that 
exhaustion, Like the peach, the plum requires frequent 
renewal, and well repays the cultivator for his labor and 
attention. _ ~ 

The season of 1838 will be remembered as one singu. 
lar in several respects. January was comparatively 
mild; February was severely cold, and March was in 
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proportion more mild than April or May. The sum. 
mer months from the middle of June were remarkably 
hot and dry throughout the whole U. States ;. and the 
same may be said of September, with a few exceptions. 
Large quantities of rain fell in the spring, seriously re. 
tarding and injuring the crops. A frost was felt more 
or less severely over almost the whole of the northern 
and middle states, as well as the western ones, on the 
third of September; in many places severe enough to 
destroy the potatoe and melon vines, and injure corn 
that was not beyond its reach. October was remarka- 
ble for the quantity of snow that fell during the month, 
the whole being more than two feet. It fell more or 
less over the whole country north of the 35th degree of 
latitude ; and in elevated districts lay for weeks. The 
coldest day ever known in this country in November, 
occured on the 25th of that month. At Otisco, Onon- 
daga county, at 7 o’clock the mercury was at 0, at 
New York 12°, at Philadelphia 22°, at Baltimore 18°, 
at Boston 7°, at Susquehannah, Pa. 5° below 0, andin a 
number of other places from 3° to 7° below zero. The 
coldest days that have occurred in 50 years before in 
November were in 1786, 18°, andin 1797, 17°. What 
the effect of so severe a frost, on wheat and other plants 
when unprotected by snow, will be, remains to be seen. 
The average prices of grain were high in the past 
year; and we see no reason to believe, that admitting 
the crops of 1839 are equally good, there will be any 
material falling off in the price of provisions of any 
kind. Our opinion is founded on the ground, that for a 
number of’ years past, in no part of the world, certainly 
not in the United States, has the produetion much ex. 
ceeded the consumption. In a time of profound peace 
Europe is hardly able to supply her inereasing millions 
with bread, and all who are acquainted with the actual 
state of things in England and Ireland, are well aware, 
that with multitudes of the lowest class, every exertion 
can but barely keep famine from the door. In the U. 
States there has not been in 15 years a surplus of grain 
on hand at harvest sufficient for the consumption of the 
country six months; and at the commencement of the 
last harvest, although considerable quantities had been 
imported, the quantity of grain on hand was merely no- 
minal, It appears plain to us, therefore, that while the 
present state of things continuefarmers must receive am. 
ply remunerating prices for their products, and of course 
for their labor. The cause of present prices of grain, 
which some affect to consider the result of monopoly, 
lies deeper than any combination of men can reach; and 
will not be removed until more men become farmers— 
not until the many useless members of the professions 
become producers instead of mere consumers; nor un- 
til a more skillful and scientific system of farming than 
that which now usually prevails, shall be adopted. The 
United States should export 50 millions of grain annu- 
ally—how much shall we spare of the harvest of 1833 ? 








TEMPERANCE. 

“ Temperance !—ay, a good thing, says the reader, 
but I am a member of the temperance society, I use no 
ardent spirits, I hear a temperance lecturer once or twice 
a year, and therefore this isa subject which does not in- 
terest nor concern me.” Glad to hear all this we truly 
are, but it should at the same time be remembered that 
the really temperate are temperate in all things; and 
that the terms temperance and intemperance have been 
so long connected with ideas of intoxicating 1i- 
quor, that they are rarely conceived of as capable of 
any other referencc or meaning. ‘There is such a thing 
we think as intemperance in other matters than spirit- 
ous ones, and we will give a few cxamples of our mean. 
ing. 

Mr. Gourmand is a man who drinks none of the ar- 
dent ; he felicitates himself on an exemption from the 

taste for strong drink; and he pities, as a man should, 
the poor wretch who reels home drunk from the tavern 
or the grog-shop. But Gourmand is rich; he likes the 
good creatures providence has placed in his hands ; he 
sets a superb table, he eats boiled and roasted, has spices 
and sauces from the east and the south; at breakfast he 








says, ‘when will it be dinner,’ and at dinner, ‘ oh, that 


simplifying the multifarious avocations of life into the 
single one of mastication. ‘The consequence is that 
while he deems himself a model of temperance, he is 
growing bloated and brutish, feeble in body and feebler 
in mind, and will in all probability go to the grave an in- 
temperate man of the most confirmed kind. 

Kiteflyer is a tee-totaller of the strictest sect. He is | 
cool, deliberate and calculating; but grasping, selfish, 
and hard hearted. He is a money lender, a speculator | 
in stocks, never forces money upon aman, but is al- 
ways ready to accommodate such as come to him with | 
good securities, and a ‘ consideration” Bandarma was | 
a neighbor and a merchant ; the times were hard, banks | 
refused to discount, and he was driven into the hands 
of Kiteflyer. He failed; how could it be otherwise in | 
such usurious hands, and his property passed into the | 
broker’s strong box. A young and beautiful wife died | 
broken hearted ; Bandarma, to drown his grief, took to | 
strong drink, and willin all likelihood die the death of | 
a common drunkard, Kiteflyer sces him daily as he | 
goes to "Change, and thanks God he does not love rum. | 

| 





Reader, is Kiteflyer a temperate man ? 

Mr. Partyslave is another exceedingly temperate man 
in his own estimation. He never exceeds the bounds of | 
moderation in eating or drinking, and would be much | 
offended should any one question his claim to the title | 
of a temperate man. But on the subject of politics he | 
raves. With him, ‘ our side’ is immacculate, ‘your | 
side’ is diabolical. To‘ us’ belong all the virtue, decen. | 
cy, and patriotism in the country ; and the opposites of | 
these are showered upon opponents in no very measured 
terms. Partyslave has no conscience, he cannot afford 
to keep one ;—whatever the leaders of his side affirm is 
right, he swears is so; whatever they condemn he 
vehemently disapproves. At the beck ofa political leader 
he sings hallelujahs, or utters ‘ deep toned execrations.’ 
Time, money, labor, are lavishly expended ; his family 
and business is neglected ; debts accumulate, and pov- 
erty stares him in the facc, but Partyslave persists and 
glories in his sufferings for the cause of the ‘ constitu- 
tion and the people,’ ,.Poor man, he has mistaken his 
vocation—he neglects imperative duties under the im- 
pulse of his political monomania—and it matters not, so 
far as concerns the general truth, whether he supports 
or opposes the government for the time being—he is 
clearly an intemperate man. 
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But our limits will not allow us farther to particular. 
ize. The great truth we wish to inculcate is this: that 


there are other kinds of intemperance than the one that | 
ends in drunkenness, and that while a war of extermina. | 
tion should be waged against intoxicating liquors, the 
other causes of intemperance sliould not be overlooked | 
or forgotten. ‘The wrathful polemic, who from the sa- 
cred desk, thunders forth his anathemas against those 
whom he is pleased to consider as unsound in belief— 
the demagogue who inflames the passions and rouses 
the prejudices of the multitude that he may take advan. 
tage of the popular movement—-all who overlook the 
great doctrines of utility and the good of the whole in 
their pursuits, or who from sinister and unworthy mo- 
tives disregard them, may justly be pronounced intem- 
perate, and should atonce reform. We repeat, he that | 


striveth for the mastery, should be ‘ temperate ih all 
things.’ 





Cooking Potatoes. | 
An article of food so valuable and in such extensive | 
use as the potatoe, demands more attention in preparing 
for the table than is usually bestowed upon it. The | 
wretched manner in which potatoes are frequently | 
boiled, shows that the art is very imperfectly understood. 
The best method is ag follows :—Fill the boiler with | 
water, add a spoonful of salt, and when the water is | 
boiling, put in the potatoes and cover them; let them 
boil about half an hour, then remove the boiler and pour | 
off completely the water, after which let them heat 
about ten minutes, when they willbe done. Some pre. | 





it were supper, devouring his meals in anticipation, and || 








fer cooking them with the skins upon them, while | 


others decidedly prefer paring them first, alledging that 
the skin imparts to them a strong taste. Steaming them 
dry after the water 1s poured off, reduces them to a fine 
mealy condition, which most so much esteem. Some 
would not boil them nearly so long as above stated. 


J. J. ?. 





N. E. FARMER. 

We cheerfully comply with the request to republish 
the Prospectus of this old and well-known paper; and 
we are happy to say that it has lost none of its interest 
since the death of its former editor, the lamented Fes. 
senden. We look upon this paper with particular fa- 
vor, as it was from its pages that we acquired that love 
for agricultural pursuits which induced the establish. 
ment of our own paper; and we have the fullest assu. 
rance in the character of its present conductors, (the Rey, 
H. Coteman and Josern Breck.) that its high charac. 
ter will be more than snstained. Subscriptions will be 
received at the Rochester Seed Store. 





THE SUGAR BEET. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a sub. 
scriber in Niagara County. We hope our friend wil. 
prove successful in his efforts to produce sugar from the 
Beet. Experiments of this kind are very much needed, 
and if any of our readers have made them, they are re. 
spectfully solicited to communicate the results for pub. 
lication in this paper : 

“Tam now experimenting with the Sugar Beet, in 
making Sugar from it by drying, the new method. If 
successful, will communicate the result to you. They 
are decidedly the best root ever given to stock. I keep 
my horse and cow fat by giving three pecks to both a 
day. ‘The milk is very rich, in quantity about 10 quarts 
per day, and the butter a superior article, having a very 
pleasant flavor.” 





UNDER DRAINING. 

Extract of a letter from our friend E. Marks of Na. 
varino : 

** | would embrace the present opportunity to bear tes. 
timony to the utility and importance of under draining. 
When I commenced reading the Farmer, I had heard 
very little, and knew still less of under draining. But 
after reading much of the beneficial effects which others 
had derived from under draining, I determined to try 
it on a small scale myself, and so well did I succeed 
that I immediately determined on draining a field of 
about seven acres, which was so wet as to be uscless, 


‘| except for pasture, and poorenowgh for that. It was so 


wet that very little, if any, of it had ever been ploughed, 


‘}and most of it was quite springy. I caused over 200 
‘| rod of stone under drain to be made, at an expense of 
about fifty cents per rod. Whilst this was doing some 


of my neighbors laughed at what they were pleased to 
call a useless expenditure of money, whilst others watch. 
ed the progress of the work, but doubted the utility.— 
Early last spring I gave it one ploughing—sowed a part 
with barley and planted the remainder with corn, pota- 


| toes and ruta baga, and I think I do not overrate the 


produce when I say that the clear profits on the crop 
has amply paid me for the expense of draining, and the 
field is now left in a good condition for tillage. My 


|| neighbors who doubted are now convinced of the utility 


of under drains, and are making preparations to reap 
the benefits which may be derived from skillful and 
thorough under draining.” 





WINTER BIRDS. 

If the usual indications of a severe winter do not 
prove false at this time, we shall have all the cold wea- 
ther we can reasonably desire, before next March. It 
is well known to naturalists that in the bleak and cheer- 
less regions that border on the frozen seas that skirt the 
old and new continents to the north, certain birds as 
well as animals are found adapted by nature to the 
climate, and capable of resisting its usual severity with- 
out much inconvenience or removal. These bird 
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when they do appear in a more southern latitude, may 
be considered as infallibly indicative of a temperature 
in their native region far more severe than usual, and 
cold of a great degree may be expected to follow in their 
train. Of this class of birds are the great American 
White Owl,or Snow Owl, of the Arctic regions; (Striz 
nyctea of Linn,) and the White Snow Bird, (Emberiza 
nivalis of Linn.) The first of these rarely leaves the 
gloomy mountains and forests that border the frozen 
oceans, and the latter is never seen in our latitudes ex- 
cept in the severest seasons or coldest weather ; yet these 
have both made their appearance (December 15) at a 
period unusually carly even for severe winters. 

The Snow Owl, according to Audubon and Wilson, 
is common in Iceland, Lipland, Kamschatka, and Hud- 
son’s Bay. Of his whole body nothing but the tip of 
his beak and his talons are exposed, the rest being cov- 
ered with a more compact body of feathers and down 
than can be found on auy other bird. Unlike other 
owls, the snow owl secks his prey by daylight, and 
seizes partridges, hares, inice, or indeed almost any prey 
that he is able to master. In seasons of severe or early 
frost in his native haunts, he is sometimes driven south, 
and wanders like the spirit of storms over the northern 
part of the United States. They usually make their 
appearance in pairs, are bold and fearless, and shot with. 
out difficulty. The wings when extended measure from 
four and a half to five fect. We have seentwo or three 
the present month, and numerous notices have appeared 
in the newspapers respecting the presence of this rare 
bird. 

The White Saow Bird noticed above, is probably the 
most certain messenger of cold and stormy weather, 
that the whole range of migratory birds affords. They 

. generally make their descent in the northern states in 
‘whirling, roving flocks, either immediately before or 
soon aftcran inundating fall of snow.’ They are the 
illwars fogel, or bad weat ier birds of the Swedes, and 
they appear to have no ot/icr object than to escape from 
famine, and amid the drifting snows carry ona system 
of forage while they remain. Their summer residence 
is the dreary wastes of G-cenland, the Lapland Alps, 
Spitzbergen,or the mountains and islands north of Hud- 
son’s Bay, where in cracs of the rocks, they make 
their nests and rear their young. In the Uniled States 
they have been known to proceed south as far as Ma. 
ryland, though they are rarely scen in Pennsylvania.— 
It has been lately found that a few of them breed near 
the summit of the White Mountains in New Hamp. 
shire, around which they remain the whole year. 





There are, as our readers are well aware,several other 
kinds of birds known as tnowbirds, from their making 
their appearance only previous to the approach of win- 
ter, but the certainty an] regularity of their presence 
in all years, prevents thei: receiving more notice than 
is given to other migratory birds. ‘Te appearance of 
the Snow Owl and the White Snow Bird, may, how- 
ever, at all times be consi lered as indications of severe 
rosts and deep snows in arctic regions; and as the du- 
ration and severity of our winter seasons are ina great 
measure depending on those at the north, the early visits 
of these birds may be re«+ived as a proof that we shall 
have abundance of snow and of cold; and thus far all 
must agree that the foretellings of this living thermom- 
etor of snow and cold, hive been verified to the letter. 





{= In answer to an inquiry from Chautauque county, 
we state that the pure Caina pigs may be procured of 
A. B. Atte, Esq. Buffalo. 





Important Improvements in Making Beet Sugar. 

The editors of the New York Observer have been fa- 
vored with the following letter from H. L. Ellsworth, 
coinmissioner of patents, to a friend in New York, with 
permission to pulish it. 

a Washington, Oct. 10th, 1833. 

Dear Sin—Since your leaving the city, I have had 
te perusal of a late paper published in Paris, contain. 
ing a communication from M. Michael Chevalier, on 
the subject of Beet Sugar. It would indeed seem that 
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provement crowding upon another! The difficult and |! ments was on his graduating, appointed Inspector of 
tedious process of ordinary evaporation, with all the con. || the Public Domain, and director of the estates of Count 
cemitants of blood, animal carbon, &c. &c. are to be || Seinsham, which comprise twenty-four villages. Should 
dispensed with, and instead of three, four, and five per | any company be formed in this country, for the cultiva- 


cent, nine per cent is to be surely obtained in less time || tion of the Beet, and the manufacture of su 


and with half the expense : in addition to this, the com- 
mon sugar is refined without any new solution, or even 
changing the mould. 

Desiccation, or drying of beets, has been recommen. 


' ded. This is certainly the correct principle, as much 
| noxious matter is carried off by evaporation and the bulk 
of the beet is reduced five-sixths, enabling the farmer, 


who lives at a distance from the factory, to transport 
his produce with trifling expense. Experiments made 
before the French Academy, show that there are in 100 
pounds of beet, 85 pounds of water, 10 5-10ths pounds 
of sugar, 5-10ths of mucilage, and 4 pounds of fibrous 
matter. This was extracted by M. Beyraud in eight 
minutes, by the aid of heat-and pressure. In the Duchy 
of Baden a slower process is adopted, and one better 
suited to large establishments. M. Schuetzenbach, at 
Baden, cuts the beets into pieces one-third of an inch 
apart, by a vertical knife. ‘These are again subdivided 
by other sharp knives. As soon as they come in con- 
tact with the warm air they curl up, and lose all their 
adhesive property, (so common to some vegetables) and 
allow a free circulation of heatin the kiln. Kilns are 
heated to thirty-four or 40 Reaumur. The apparatus 
of Mr. S. is simple. The cutting machine costs not 
more than $100. One half a horse power is sufficient 
to propel this, and working every day for three months, 
it cuts 1,000,000 kilograms, equal to 1,093 tons. 

A stove, or kiln, 10 feet long by 9 feet high, during 
35 hours drics 3000 pounds of beets, and consumes 
420lbs. of charcoal. Three such stoves, or kilns would 
dry all that would be cut with the above machine. Mr. 
S. reduces the dry bect to a coarse powder, and stows 
this away in casks or bins, sprinkling it with lime. In 
this manner it will keep perfectly good a long time. 
When it is wanted for manufacture, a small quantity 
of water is added to it, which produces sweet water, 
which is easily evaporated by Roth’s apparatus, without 
any other preparation. The first crystalization pro- 
duces what is called “a good fourth,” which afler a se- 
cond crystalization makes common sugar. 

The advantages of this method are such, that beets 
in 1837 (less rich than in former years) yielded 8 per 
cent of sugar, instead of 5 per cent, which was the 
highest by the old process. 

A great desideratum is now obtained of making re- 
fined sugar by the aid of pressure in three days, with- 
out a change of the moulds! In the old mode it required 
three weeks. 

The researches of a young chemist of Toulouse, pro. 
mise great advantages. He has invented a new sac- 
chrometer, by which he can discover to a fiftieth part, 
the richness of the saccharine matter in beets, ana all 
other substances containing crystalizable sugar. As I 
remarked before, 100 pounds of beets contain 10 pounds 
of sugar, allowing one per cent for waste, nine per cent 
remains. To dry the beet and extract the sugar, does 
not cost over ten francs: add to this, the cost of the beet 
twelve francs—twenty-two francs: making ninety lbs. 
of sugar cost $4 5)-100 or five cents per pound; add, 
for refining and other contingencies 50 per cent, and ex- 
cellent refined French sugar costs only about 7 cents a 
pound. 

To perfect the present inventions the French Govern. 
ment have offered premiums to discover the best method 
of drying the beet—extracting the sugar—converting 
raw sugar into refined, without changing the moulds, 
also for the best sacchrometer. 

What greater encouragement is needed, if these dis- 
coverics can be brought to this couatry. How desirable 
it is, that there should be an agricultural bureau added 
to some departmgnit of the Government to watch 
over these interests. No country has neglected the 
laboring classes who till the ground so much as our 
own—but I will not enlarge on this point, for Congress 
scem disposed to take upAhe matter, and will I trust do 
something corresponding to the magnitude of the sub- 

ect. 

When we consider that our rich lands yield 20 tons 
of beets per acre, equal to 40,000 Ibs., and that nine 
per cent would give 3,600 lbs. of sugar, leaving a valua- 
ble residum for agricultural purposes, we must congratu- 
late those whose means have so long denied them the 
full enjoyment of one of the greatest luxuries of life, 
and congratulate our country too, on such additional 
means of making us independent. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have learned that Mr. 
Charles L. Fieischmenn, 2 naturalized citizen of the 
U.S. and for the last two years a resident of this city, 
has in preparation a paper on this subject, showing the 
present statc of the manufacture of beet sugar on the 
continent, which will soon be laid before the public. 
Mr. Flieschmenn is a native of Bavaria. He was edu- 
cated in the Royal and Polytechnical school at Schleiss- 


we must soon approach perfection, so quickly is one im. |! heim, near Munich, and in consequence of his attain- 


| , | know 
of no one so admirably fitted by his education and ex. 
pecan Ie ee service of such © em on wed, 
say this, less from a personal re and respect whi 
I entertain for Mr. Fictechansnie’ ini from the earnest 
wish I feel for the early and successful introduction, on 
an extensive scale, of this new source of national wealth 
into our country. With great re 


(Signed) 





H. L. Evtsworrth. - 





Of Grass Lands that ought not to be broken up 
by the Plough. 


There are various sorts of grass lands that ought not 
to be broken up ; as water meadows ; salt-marshes ; lands 
apt to be overflowed; lands near large populous towns, 
where the produce of land is always in demand, 
and consequently dear; and low lying tracts, in the 
vallies of mountainous countries. But whether rich 
lands, which have long remained in grass, and continue 
productive, should be converted into tillage, is a ques. 
tion respecting which a great diversity of opinion has 
been entertained. 

The lands considered az best adapted for permanent 
pasture, are of three kinds; strong tenaceous clays, 
unfit for turneps or barley, which are said to improve 
more the longer they are kept under a judicious 

in grass; soft clayey loams, with a clayey or marly bot- 
tom or substratum ; and, rich sound deep-soiled land 
or vale land, enriched at the expense of the higher 
grounds, generally lying in a situation favorable with 
respect to climate. 


The advantages of such pasture are represented in the 
strongest light. It is affirmed that they feed cattle to 
a greater weight ; that they are not so easily scorched 
by the summer’s drouth ; that the grasses are more nu- 
tritive for both sheep and cattle; that milch cows fed 
upon them give better milk, and more butter and cheese ; 
that the hoof of all animals pastured on them are much 
better preserved; that they produce a greater variety of 
grasses: that when properly laid down they yield a suc- 
cession of pasture throughout the whole season; that 
the herbage is sweeter, and more easily digested, and 
that they return an immense produce at a trifling ex - 


pense. 

To break up lands possessing these advantages, it is 
said, can oar be justified by the most urgent public 
necessity, and to ‘prevent the horrors of famine. The 
real value of such lands will appear by considering their 
rent and produce. The grass lands of Lincolnshire are 
accounted the best in the kingdom. The rents are va- 
rious, from £1 15s. to £3 per acre, [equal to $7 77 to 
$13 32] and the value of the produce per acre from 
£10 to £15. This produce arises from beef, mutton 
and wovl, and is obtained, with little variation from the 
nature of the seasons, and at a trifling expense. The 
stock maintained per acre on the best grazing lands, 











surpasses what could be fed by any arable produce. It 
is not at all uncommon to teed at the rate of from six 
to seven sheep in —s and on t two sheep in win- 
ter. The sheep, when put upon the may w 
from 18 to 20 Ibs. per aan. and the tnescnad y onid be 
at the rate of 4 lbs. per quarter per ~~ But 
pose it only 100 pounds at 8d. per pound, that w 
amount to £3 17s. 10d. The wool would be worth 
two guineas more, besides the value of the winter keep, 
and the total may be stated at about £7 per acre, got at 
little expense. Such ands, it is evident J :an not be bet. 
ter candianed than in feeding s‘ock. 

Grass on tenaceous clays and heavy loams, when 
brought in a succession of years, or perhaps of pl 
a state of great productiveness, can not be ploughed 
without the risk of great injury, and are more profita- 
ble in the production of herbage than they c be in 
the production of grain. 

Grass on deep-soiled sound vale lands, would be pro- 
ductive of corn if ploughed; but would be probably in- 
jured by cultivation ; from their texture being altered 
and rendered unduly loose and open by tillage; from the 
native plants being more or les: or enfeebled ; 
and from the great decomposition and waste of the prin. 
ciples of fertility residest in the soil. 

he extent of these descriptions © ; 
sae so great, at the advantages 0 breaking them up 
could probably ever be @ national object, or worth the 
risk of injuring their future productiveness in grass 
But there are pasture lands of the inferior sort, which 
are apt to be confounded with those ee described, 
and respecting the propriety of occasi appropri. 
ating them to arable culture, there can hardly! a 2 
. Such lands do not depend upon their intrinsic f 7 
but upon annual supplies of manure derived from the 
arable land in their neighborhood.— Loudon. 


land, however, is 
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southwestern part of this state, andthe adjoining sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania, to the depth of nearly 3 feet, the 
wind as here fromthe N. E. Does this singular fact 


i} 
| furnish any additional proof of the correctness of Dr. 


Franklin’s theory, that our N. E. storms always begin |) 
in the S. W? November was a cold month, and the 
25th was the coldest day that bas occurred in that monh 
since the earliest records of the country. Here at sun- 
rise the thermometer was at 0. In Susquehannah Co. 
Pa., 5°; at New York 12° above; at Phila. 22°, and at 
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REMARKS. 
The month of January was remarkably mild, with | 


|| Balt. 18°. 
‘| ter part of Oct. froze still deeper in Nov., and the large 








the exception of the two last days of the month, on one 
of which, the 31st, occurred the most severe cold of the 
season; 5° below zero. February, on the contrary, was 
remarkable for its severity, the average temperature be- 
ing mach below the average for January. Though the 
mercury was below 0 several times, it did not fall as low 
as in January, or as it didin many other sections of 
our country. AtCincinnatti on the 15th, the Therm. 
was 12° below nothing, andat severa] other places in 
the Western as well as Eastern states, the cold was in- 
tense. March wascomparatively mild. Robins made 
their appearance on the ! 4th, and bluc birds on the 30th. 
The average temperature of April was below that of 
March. Wind W. and N. W. and frequent snows and 
cold rains, greatly retarding farm work. Immense 
numbers of pigeons passed to the S. E. on the 13th.— 
Barn swallows appeared onthe 28th. May was a wet 
month, and unfavorable to spring crops. ‘Though snow 
usually falls in this month. it was now of more frequent 
recurrence, and on the 25th there was a snow storm of 
greatseverity. The snow fell during the whole after- 
noon, and though melting rapidly, it was three inches 
deep at night; and in elevated or shaded places, lay sev- 
eral days. At Bradford co. in Penn. the snow was 10 
inches indepth; at Pittsburgh 9 inches, and considera- 
ble fell at Wheeling in the forenoon. There was a se- 
vere frost at Vicksburgh on the 24th. June was a fine 
month,and vegetation made rapid advances. July was the 
warmest month that has been experienced for several 
years, witlr fine showers,and most propitious to corn, &c. 
In August, rat of drouth began to be hea?d. from 
some sections of the south and west, and part of Penn. 

and Ohio suffered inuch. Here the showers, usually ac- 
companied by thunder, prevented any injurious effect, 
except in the case of buckwheat, which did not fill ; and 
the turnep, which in many instances did not vegetate.— 
September was a beautiful month for the farmer; no 


rain, except some slight showers, and an excellent time | 


for ripening corn and gathering crops. ‘There was a 
hard frost on the night of the 2d, which in low places 
did some injury, and was felt more or less over the whole 
northern states. Contrary to the usual course of frosts, 
this was more severe in the country bordering on Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, than on the elevated lands of the di- 
viding ranges of this State; buckwheat and vines in 
some of the latter places being untouched till October, 
while those of the first section were wholly demolished. 
The quantity of snow that fell in October was great.— 
In this part of the country the potato and cucumber vines 
were fresh till the 8th, when they were killed by frost. || 
On the 13ih, snow fell more than a foot in depth, and 
covered the ground more than a week. On the 18th 
snow fell in considerable quantities at St. Louis, and 
other places inthe S.W. On the 3st snow fell here 3 
inches deep, strong wind from the N. E. ‘The day and 
night provious, snow fell on the clevated lands of the 





The ground which was frozen fast the lat- 














were not gathered early in October, were frozen up for 
the winter. 
of November, andthough the depth of snow through 
the month has been small, 
inches, yet the thermometer has been uniformly low, as 
snow on two thirds of the days of the month shows 
conclusively. 

There was a brilliant display of northern lights on 
the evenings from the 14th to the 18th of September ; 
the days clear and the evenings cool. The aurora has 
also been visible at several other times, and the phenom. 
ena of the meteoric shower was observed ou the morn- 


| ing of the 14th of November. 











Summer,’ has the past year scarcely been noticed at all; 
it was mostly obscured by clouds and storms. 
Otisco, Onondaga Co. N.Y. 


Ww. G. 





FARM BUILDINGS---No. I. 


Mr. Tucker—With much sincerity [wish you a hap. 
py new year, and may each suceceding one bring with 


duties of your laudable, and highly useful vocation. I 


on the eminent ability which has distinguished the Ge. 
nesee Farmer during the past year. May its editors and 


lected sced of agriemltural knowledge, and by proper | 
nourishment, bring forth fruit abundantly to the farmers 
—some twenty—some fifty—and some an hundred 
fold. 


and minute observation to be master of it; especially 
when we associate chemistry and geology, a know!]- 


nent and accomplished farmer. I consider a knowl. 
edge of these sciences, to this end, quite as essential as 


latter, Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, observed that, 
‘though some have scrambled into distinction without 
them, it is always with some difficulty, just like climb. 


door.” 
Do not the great majority of farmers, from want of || 
knowledge of first principles, scramble over the wall ? | 


nure requisite to each, the food of plants, and the great | 
importance of rotation of crops, lose more in the ag. 
believe it true. But how are we to rectify the evil ? Cor. | 


to the means of obtaining it. We have nota gricultural | 


schools—which we should have—and if we had, the 











of their advantages; neither have we competent itine- 
| rant lecturers on agriculture—who might,by going about || 


| 
ation ; nor will farmers in genernl submit to the expense || 
of books adapted to the end in view. What then is the | 


alternative ? Genesce 


Subscribe to the Farmer, or 
| some other well-conducted agricultural journal, in which 


| willbe fonnd information and knowledge enited to all 





quantities of roots, such as potatoes and turneps, that | 
December has followed close in the train | 


at no time more than 14 | 


Tie remarkable season | 
known inthe northern and western states as the ‘Indian | 


it increased vigor, and ability, in the discharge of the | 


embrace the opportunity, as well as take the liberty, in | 
behalf of your numerous readers, of congratulating you | 


contributors continue to sow in its columns the well se- | 


Agriculture is not only an art, buta sciece, and re. || 


quiring profound study, much practical knowledge, || the trouble of carrying the slops far off !—pigs make a 


edge of which is so indispensably necessary to the emi. | 


the study of Greek and Latin to good scholarship; and | 
as regards tlic importance, and indispensableness of the | 


| 


Do we not, in consequence of ignorance of the distine. | of the main structure is another twenty feet cach way. 
tion in soils, their relative strength, the measure of ma. | 


rect knowledge would do it, if we all had ready access | interior of your extensive mansion, 
farmers, now upon the stage, could not avail themselves tj 


from town to town, disseminate a vast deal of inform. || 


|| find means, however, to paint your house. 


a 


our wants, which if followed, will teach us to so man. 
| age our farms that instead of impairing the soil by cul. 
tivation, it will rather gain strength, therefore increase 
| of crops, and of course increase of nioney in our pockets, 
| But I am straying widely from my subject—I will con. 
clude my digression by advising yourself and contribu. 
_tors—and pray take it kindly—to avoid an elaborate 
style of composition, but seck plainness and perspicui- 
ty, for you very well know the mass of your subscribers 
| are illiterate men—the “ back bone of creation” notwith. 
| standing—and who do not wish to trouble themselves 
by reference toa dictionary at every tenth werd that 
|, meets theireyes. ‘These book farmers are so hard to 
| understand,” is a remark which I have heard from more 
than one in this quarter. 
| Is it not to be deplored, that durability, right location, 
|| convenience and taste, do not enter more into conside. 
t ration with farmers when constructing their buildings? 
Verily, you will answer, in the affirmative. The travel. 
| er of taste, whether foreign or native, need not ramb'e 
| a distance of fifty mYiles over any part of our widely 
' 
| 





_ extended country without being strack with the strange 
departure from every particular above mentioned. Per. 
adventure he is an Maropean, would he not exclaim— 
| how diversified are the American people in their tastes 
| —how original—what independence !—they spurn the 
| slavish rule of adherence to any known order of archi. 
|| tecture, or established taste !—they seem to go the whole 
figure forconvenience. For instance, that house which 
(is located within ten feet of the fence, and the fence 
even with the road side. Convenience in that, and no 
| mistake—the owner likes to see every thing that passes 
_ by, and all that is said too. He wants no trees, or 
shrubbery, because it would in‘ercept the view. There 
isthe barn too, at the road side opposite ;—great con- 


i, venience in this; short distance to fodder ;—can sce 
from the parlor window into the barnyard, and know 
|| exactly what is going on there. The stable at the other 
end of the barn is also a source of convenience !—can 
| start from his house and hitch up a horse iu three switch. 
|| es of his tail;—how precious is time! Can throw the 
/ manure into the road, or rather close beside it; and if 
it, together with the contents of the barnyard, scatter 
its fragrance upon passers-by, its no great consequence; 

t —if it offends, crack up and go ahead, and the sooner 
you'll get over it. Observe the pig-stye within twenty 

_ feet of the house ;—y: ry conveniently located; saves 


|| little noise, but that is common to all pigs; and if, on 
|} @ warm day, the odor should “curl in sweet wreaths” 
\ about the nostrils of the houschold, why its nothing af. 
| ter getting used to it. The owner contends most man. 
fully that such smells are wholesome—they constitute 
the food of plants, and if man be in a state of “ con- 


catenation accordingly,” why should they not contribute 
to his nourishment also. 


Some logic, but more physic. 
Let us pass on to his neighbor's dwelling. Pray is it 
} a tavern? Itis two EN and rit! fifty feet by thirty 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
' 
! 
' 
iI 
|| 


with some + elie apps ndages siieiat it, presents an ap- 
| pearance of wealth. 


But its not a tavern, but a private 
| dwelling! 


Prodigious family no doubt, for in the rear 
Suppose we take a peep into the interior. “ You must 
| go around the back way,” says the owner, “ for nothing 


’ |! short of a hammer will oj pen the door.” Out of order? 
gregate than the cost of production? I, for one, verily || « No, sir—never was hung—*n ily nailed!” Well, we'll 


| take for granted what you liave to say in relation to the 

“The kitchen is 
, and do all manner 
In regard to the front rooms, only one 
is completed ; the other is not—neither are any in the 


| Anished—we live in it—cook in it 
| of work there. 


| second story of the main building—our sleeping rooms 


_over the kitchen. ‘The reason why I never completed 


my house is, that I can never get forehand enene™ and 
| besides, can do without the ertra rooms.” You can 
“That must 


| be done to keep up appearances!” There you have it, 


| Mr. Editor, a thing like Solomon Swap'’s watch—all 
, outside and no inwards, 
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But why should I proceed further to multiply in- 
stances, when the first is a fair sample of outrage upon 








| His method was to remove the surface soil, to make 


/asmooth foundation, set the hive on stones or blocks of 


good taste, in reference to the situation of the dwelling |; wood at the corners, thrce or four inches high—lay 
and out buildings, of half our farmers! and the second || around cach hive a quantity of straw, kept up from the 


is like unto it, with the addition of unnecessary size, || 
and consequently, great waste of expenditure. My |} 
brethren farmers; these are no carricatures-—no libels, || 
but the ‘counterfeit presentiment” of what may be || 
seen, in traveling over any section, to a greater or less || 


ground by a few stones, on which the earth is thrown, 
to about the same depth around and over the hive, as is 
required in burying potatoes to protéet them from the 
frost in this climate. It is necessary to select a dry 
soil for this operation, as too much dampness might pro- 


extent. | duce mould in the hive and injure the honey. 


But I willingly turn to the bright side of the picture ! | 


We do give evidence of taste—although the instances 
are few and far between—and here it is. Observe that 
building on yonder elevation; a story and a half dwell. 
ing, with its white surface, and green blinds; a portico 
duly proportioned, with the woodbine clambering about 





it. Its distance from the road is just right—six rods, | 


The fence in front is picket, and fanciful—that which 
bounds the other sides of the yard is plain, and being 
set an equal distance from the house, makes the yard in 
right proportion to the house. The walk leading from 
the house to the road is some cight fect wide, and grav- 
elled; its borders filled with choice flowers and shrub. 
bery, and the yard with the best fruit trees and ever- 
greens, interspersed with the lilac and snow ball. The 

garden, filled with every thing to delight the eye and 
please thie taste, is situated in the rear of the building, 
but within the bounds of the yard. The carriage house | 
stands about eight rods from the house, and without the 
yard, and the stable a little distance from the former, in 
a line with it, and both painted a light cream color, 
with white bordering. Above the stable, and some fif. | 
teen rods from the dwelling, is the barn, with its neces. | 
sary appendages—the cow shed and stable—and the 
whole surrounded by a close board fence, and the barn, 
and all else attached, white washed. Gaze upon all this 








from any point, and the tout ensemble is picturesque, 


and conveys pleasure, because everyth ng is in confor- || 


mity with good taste. No apparent extravagance, no 
useless ostentation, nothing finical; everything, in short, | 
just right. This is no fancy sketch. My eyes have | 
seen, when traveling the “beautiful west,” and else. 
where, very many situations, if not precisely as I have | 
described, yet very similar. But this was not all that I 





noticed connected with the premises. The fields were | 
rich with growing crops—the fences in good order— 

the stock of the right breeds with reference to beauty 

of form, and profit ; all—all denoting the practical and 

intelligent farmer, and the man of refinement and 

taste. 

I propose to continue my views on this important 
subject in another number, and which will embrace a 
description of my shearing house and the necessary ap. | 
pendages, L. A. M. 

Lansing, Tomp*ins co. 








Mr. Tucker—Having just received the last number 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN WINTER. 


of the 34 vol. of the Monthly Genesee Farmer, I glanced 
my eye over the volume and noticed several articles ] | 
had marked to be looked over at leisure hours; among } 
others an article on the management of bees. And as ] 
| 


i] 


the 12th No. contains a repeated invitation to your sub. 


scribors and others to make the columns of the Farmer 
amediam of giving their observation to the public, I |, 
was encouraged to send you a short article on the man. || 
agement, during the winter, of that most permancutly 
profitable portion of our stock. 

Oa the premises of a farmer of Readiag, Steuben co., 


I perceived a mound of earth raised, such as is general. 
ly seon where potatoes are buried by laying them on the 
Surface of the ground and covering them with straw 
and earth, but being of an extraordinary length, I was 
induced to inquire what was there buried, and to my 
“urprise learned it was a row of hives of bees, thirty- 
‘even in number! Oa inquiry, I was told by the own. 
*t, he had practiced burying his bees three seasons in | 
*iccession, and that in no instance, when taken out in 
te spring, had there been foun] to exceed two dozen “| 





load: . 
Cead in any one hive. 





It is not impossible but this method of preserving bees 
| through the winter is already known and practiced by 
_ keepers of bees. If so, consign this to its place among 
the rubbish under the table, and accept my apology for 
troubling you with it, its novelty tome. E. Barnes. 
Rockstream, Yates co., Dec. 29, 1838. 
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MR. INGERSOLWU’S PIGGERY. 


‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


| [We have the satisfaction to publish the following ac. 
| count of the most perfect system of breeding swine, that 
has fallen under our observation. We have visited the 
establishment which it describes, and heard with plea. 
| sure the explanations of its intelligent owner, upon the 
| different parts of his plan. And from our desire to pro- 
| fitby his cxpericnce, we subsequently requested him to 

give us a written description of his Piggery, and the 
management thercof, which he promptly furnished, in 
a letter that invited us to pursue our inquiries, and these 
| procured for us the more ample details contained in his 
_second letter. It was our wish to publish these commu- 
| nications soon after they were received, but we could 
not obtain his express permission to make that use of 

them ; therefore, we have withheld his letters from the 
| press until the present moment, when we are assured 
| that the cause of his reluctance has ceased to exist; and 
that his plan may now be made public, without any pre- 
judice to his interests, or violation of his wishes. ‘This 
/system challenges our admiration, and we cheerfully 
-render it tohis head and heart. How few of us take 
equal care of superior animals! And there are not ma- 
ny who carry equal method into their most important 
| avocations—errors, which may justly be ascribed to de- 
fective education. It is easy to perceive in every part 
_of Mr. Ingersoli’s proceeding, that confidence which 
| merchants feel in the employment of capital at some 
| risk, and heavy charges, for the production of a proba- 
ble and fair, although remote profit, tkrough a definite 


|| channel. With such hopes and calculations, education 


‘had made him fimiliar, whilst it gave him habits of 
critical investigation that must ever secure to their pos- 
sessor everitual success in any occupation to which he 
| may devote himself. As a farmer, we perceive that he 
| has derived a handsome livelihood from the cultivation 
| of a few acres of land, and the employment of a small 

capital, in connexion therewith ; whilst there are many 
| proprietors of princely estates, who can scarcely contrive 
to banish want from their domains. We have pointed 
‘to the chief cause of such painful deficiencies—it re. 
‘mains for parents to diminish their number in future 


| times, by taking present and suitable means to qualify 


their children to pursue their respective occupations with 
benefit to their families, and advantage tosociety. And 
whilst we are zealously laboring to amass property for 
our offspring, let us not be unmindful of their intellectu- 
al treasures, but remember always that the improvement 
of these can alone teaclfthem how to enjoy and augment 
tie wealth that we may give.]}—Edit. Am. Far. 





Brookline, Oct. 30th, 1821. 
Dear Sia,— 
I hav-, this evening, received your favor, dated Ist 
inst., iaclosiag some valuable seeds, and two numbers of 


your publication, for which I beg you to accept my ac- 


knowledgments. I should feel mortified that your in. 


| teresting journal should have been published near three 
| years, without my availing myself of its infurmation— 
| the fact is, | have been a subscriber through our mutu- 


al friends, Mossrs. Wells and Lilley, from the beginning. 
I am lappy to hear of the safe arrival of the pigs, 
and more g-atified that you are pleased with them. It 
will give 1° great pleasure to send the boars you wish 
in thesprinz; and they shall, as you desire, be of differ. 
ent parentaye from those you already haye. I am ful- 
ly satisfied, from repeated trials, that a fine race of an. 
imals cannot be kept up by breeding ia and in; and I 
have both in my sheep and swine, two distinct families, 
which are c*ossed with each other. And except to sup. 
| ply the numer of each kind I want to breed front, the 
| individuals of the same family, are never allowed to 
come together. By attention and strict adherence to 


| this plan of crossing, where both kinds are good, I have 


/a fine healthy stock. The animals are improved, both 


wa 








in size and symmetry, and their disposition to get very 
fat, at an carly age, has been increased. At twelve 
month old, the pigs you saw in my various pens, aver- 
aged 280 lbs.; and many of them exceeded 330 Ibs. 
each. This weight, as they were fed almost entirely 
upon vegetables, was very satisfactory. A larger race 
has been often recommended to me by my neighbors.— 
But a large race would not only require more food, but 
it must also be of much richer, and of more expensive 
quality. Boiled cabbages, turneps, and other vegetables, 
whose acreable produce is large, and which constitute 
the principal sustenance of my own breed, would make 
but poor returns when given to a large framed animal. 
My establishm-<nt consists of twelve breeding sows and 
two boars, that are kept as long as they bring fine lit. 
ters of pigs—failing in this, they are fatted, and their 
places supplied by others, of one year old, before they 
are put tothe male. The sows are pat wit the boars 
the Ist of April, and the Ist of Oetober, and farrow twice 
ayear. Their inside pens are eight feet by five, and 
their outside pens are three by four feet. About the time 
they are expected to brigg forth, the styes are littered 
with straw cut into chaff, very fine, that the little pigs 
may be dry and warm, without being entangled with 
long straw, andthus destroyed. The litters are always 
regulated, so as to leave not more than eight pigs to any 
one sow, cither by changing their mothers, when neces. 
sary, soon after their birth, or by removing supernume- 
raries. I have always found a family of eight pigs at a 
month old, worth more than one of twelve ; their growth 
being so much greater. From each outside pen the pigs 
have access through a small hole, to a common yard, 
which is always kept well littered; in which they play 
—and where dry carn is placed in shallow troughs to in- 
duce them to eat as early as possible. Each party knows 
their mother, and they find their respective pens with. 
out difficulty These pigs are always weaned the Ist 
of October, at six or eight wecks old, that the sows may 
be again in the way of their duty, and my system pro- 
gress From these pigs I select seventy-two, and dis. 
pose of the rest. ‘They are put in twelve pens, contain- 
ing six each, and are fed with the best food my swill 
trough affords, six times per day, for the first month, 
and taree times per day afterwards ‘The inside pens 
are six feet square, and the outside four feet by six, both 
planked, with a quick descent for the dirt, &c., to be 
carried off. Much, indeed, everything depends upon 
their sleeping dry and warm, and being well littered, and 
kept perfectly clean. In these pens they remain six 
months, or until October and April, when they are all 
transferred to the fatting pens, and their places supplied 
by the newly weaned pigs. ‘The fatting pens are plank. 
ed—theve is a cellar under them, and each pig is aliow- 





ed an area of about twelve square feet to live in; for 
these there are no outside pens. The fatting pens are 
cleaned out every morning, and fresh litter given. For 
three months the pigs in them are fed from the swill 
trough as store pigs; at the end of which time, say Jan- 
uary and July, their fatting commences, which consists 
in adding for each of them three quarts of cracked corn 
to their daily allowance of vegetables, for three months, 
when they are killed as near the first of October and the 
first of April as may be. ‘Thus you will observe the Ist 
of Ostober, and the Ist of April are busy days in my 
Piggery, as the little pigs are then weaned, the sows 
again put to the boars, the fat hogs sold off, the store 
pigs removed tothe fattening pens, and my system com. 
pleted. 


To feed this stock, consisting of 
72 pigs from one to six months old, and 
72 pigs from six to twelve months old, and 
12 old sows, and 
2 bours; in all 


158 mouths—we boil a kettle of vegetables, contain. 
ing six bushels, to which is added one bushel of cracked 
corn three times a day, and after putting this mass into 
the swill trough and mixing it intimately, we add as 
much wat-r as will make 112 gallons, or for each bush- 
el of vegetables and corn 16 gallons. This swill isthen 
distributed sweet and warm to the stock, morning, noon 
and night, with great regr'arity, in the following pro- 
portions, viz: 

In October, November, and December—to each of 
72 pigs, from one to three months old, one gallon; and 
to each of 72 pigs, from six to nine months old, three 
gallons. 

In July, February and’ March—to cach of 72 pigs, 
from three to six months old, two gallons; and to each 
of 72 pigs, from nine to twelve months old, two gallons, 
with three quarts of corn. 

In April, May and June—to each of 72 pigs, from 
six to nine months old, three gallons; and to each of 
72 pigs, from one to three months old, one gallon. 
| In July, August and September—to each of 72 pigs 








'feom nine to twelve months old, two gallons; and to 
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each of 72 pigs, from three to six months old, three gal. 


lons with three quarts of corn. 








8 galls. 8 galls. 








And these cight gallons, divided by their terms, or 
four, show that on an average, throughout the year, two | 


gallons are required daily per head for the 144 pigs; or 
equal to 288 gallons ; and to our twelve breeding sows, 
and two boars, we give per day, three gallons cach, or 


equal to 42 gallons, making, altogether, an aggregate of | 
330 gallons; thus quite consuming our three messes of | 


112 gallons each. By the different ages of the pigs, as 


above combined, we have a constant and daily call for | 


the same quantity of swill through the year, so that our 
business proceeds with perfect regularity. 





Baltimore, Nov. 2\st, 1835. 
Dear Sir,— 

Your detailed account of the management of your 
Piggery, has afforded me great pleasure and instruction. 
And your very obliging offer to send me a list of the 
vegetables raised for your monthly supply, tempts me, 
not only to ask for it, but for some other explanations 
which you likewise proffer. I am anxious to have a 
summary view of the total quantity of each and every 
kind of food used in your Piggery per annum—the cost 
of raising or purchasing the tood—the extent of land on 


which it is, or might be raiscd—the labor of feeding and | 
attending at other times—the annual weight and value | 


of the pork killed—the usual number and value of su- 
pernumerary pigs—the probable value of your farm, of 
the food coasumed—and the quantity and quality of the 
manure saved or produced, as well as the cost of an 
equivalent in tnanure, if otherwise obtainable. I have, 
you see, soine curiosity; but I persuade myself, that it 
canuot give one, so systematic as yourself, any trouble 
to answer me on each of those points, and in a way to 
show me by a glance of the eye, thatit is better for you 
to convert your vegetables and corn into pork and ma. 
nure than sell vegetables; whilst I shall, at the same 
time, be taught economy and method by your precept 
and example, which I shall endeavor to observe, and 
imitate at my breeding establishment. 


rough diagrams ; your correction on these would particu- 
larly oblige me. It is my desire to build them ina 
long narrow shed, on one side of my barn yard; and 
to have at one end, cooking and vegetable apartments. 

At your request, I am induced to ask whether it weuld 


not be better, that is to say, cheaper, to steam than to | 


boil your vegetables? I have seen it stated in the explan- 
ations of Scotch implements, published by their Board of 
Agriculture, in the year 1814, that one person by a sim- 


ple apparatus, may steam in an hour, food enough, say of | 


potatoes, to feed fifty horses a day, at 32 lbs. for each 
horse. And I had quite concluded to procure a boiler 
and steaming box from Scotland, on the strength of that 
statement. 

I have been led to make some inquiries of you in this 
letter, from an attempt to push your proceedings to 
their results; as you will see by the enclosed esti- 


mates, which will best define the most of my inquiries, | 


Do you give the swill warm in summer as well as in 


winter? Do you spay your sow pigs, or put fattening | 
Have | 
you used the mangel wurtzel and observed its compara. | 
t I think highly of it, and wish that | 
it may be fairly tried by every farmer in this country.— | 
In our climate it is more certain and productive than | 
| other root. On this head I beg leave, however, to | 
refer you, for my opinions, to No. 5, Vol. iii. of the | 
American Farmer, in the notes on Mr. Cooper's account | 
And I remain truly, sir, your | 


sows to the boar, shortly previous to killing? 


tive value or relish ? 


of his several crops. 
obliged and obedient servant, 


NATHANIEL INGERSOLL, Esa. 





Estimate of Food, Fucl, Labor, §-c. employed at Mr. 
Ingersoll’s Piggery, per annum. 
6 bushels of vegetables, roots, &c., three 
times per day=!8 bushels per diem, 
for 365 days=to 6570 bushels per annum, 





which at 25 cts. per bushel, $ 1542 50 
1 bushel of corn 3 times a day added to 
the above for 365 days, equals 1095 bu. 
134 bushels or 3 quarts per day, 
given to each of 144 fattening 
hogs, for three months or 90 
ays 1215 
Corn per annum 2310 v0c. 115500 
Fuel 14 cords per month, sawing, &c. 18 
cords, 100 00 | 
Labor, one man and one boy, wages and 
board, 250 00 | 
Yearly value bestowed on Piggery, Dr. #3147 50 











I feel somewhat | 
at a loss as to the manner of building n.y pens; and on | 
the inclosed paper, you will see doubts exemplified in | 











JOHN SKINNER. | 
| 


| standing, about three acres. 





‘| hill; rows north and south. 





Cr. by Pork and Pigs sold. 

142 hogs at 280 Ibs. 39, 760 
Ibs. at 6 cts. 

24 pigs, one by each sow, at 
each farrow, over and a. 
bove 9 suckled, $1, 


$2385 60 


24 00 


2409 60 


$737 90 
Showing a difference lost by using the food in the 
Piggery, instead of marketing it; provided the corn and 
vegetables are valued at a price at which they could be 
marketed free of expense, and also return manure 
enough to keep up the fertility of the soil, which I pre. 
sume might be done near this city, if not near Boston. 
And if this is practicable near Boston, would not the 
sale of vegetables and purchase of manure, be attended 
with less care than the Piggery, and be more certain? 
At what price is the manure of stables to be had at Bos- 
ton, say per load, of given cubic feet, when unrotted ? 
And do your owners of market farms, who have been 
successful and long established, buy manure, and at 
what rate? An elucidation of my attempt to estimate 
your operations, will give me the marketable value of 
your vegetables at home and in Boston, as well as an 
idea of the expense of converting them into money by di- 
rect sale, all which wil! be very acceptable and useful to 
me personally, if you can find time conveniently to fur. 
nish it. 
Estimate of Land and Labor, required for the Pig- 
gery, Gc. he. 
For 2310 bushels corn for Piggery, at 40 














bushels per acre, 68 acres. 
For 6600 bushels vegetables, 500 bushels 
per acre, 14 acres. 
Acres for Piggery, 72 
For the farm purpose to support 2 horses 
and two oxen, say grain and grass, 16 acres. 
Pasturing, orchards, lots, &c. 12 acres, 
Acres, 100 
Labor required to cultivate 100 acres as 
above, say 2 hands, 12 months wages 
and board, $300 00 
For additional labor, spring, summer and 
fall, suppose to be equal to the expense 
of 6 hands for six months, or 3 for a 
year, $450 00 
Annual labor, say 750 00 
A farm of 100 acres of first rate charac. 
ter might be worth 3100 per acre, $10,000 00 


And the increase of value, attributable to augmenting 
population, would be more than equivalent to the wear 
and tear of utensils and stock employed. 

The interest might therefore be considered 








as rent, $600 00 
Add for taxes, 25 00 
And for labor as above, 750 00 

$1375 00 
Then the farmer for his time may be con- 

sidered as earning on a permanent scale, 

over and above interest, on his capital, 

by his Piggery, for his own support, pro- 

vided the manure keeps up the fertility 

of his soil, about 1034 60 

‘ $2409 60 





From the Cnl'irator. 


Corn Crop, 
Port. Byron, Nov. 8, 1838. 

Juper Buet—-Sir—As I have been a constant reader 
of your valuable paper, the Cultivator, from its com. 
mencement, and think I have received much instruction 
and profit by it, I take the liberty to state to you some 
facts, that I think may be for the encouragement of 
some farmers, 

Some time in March last, I commenced drawing ma- 
nure from the barn-yard with two boys and a pair of 
steers, for the purpose of making them handy ; the most 
of the time we used a horse before them. O ic of the 
boys lives with me, the other I hired at $5 per month. 


|| We drew the manure ona clover ley of three years’ 


We put on the whole, 150 
common wagon loads, spread it as even as we coul)/, 
then ploughed, turned it over smooth, rolled and dragged 
it well, and planted the 11th and 12th of Muy, with 
Robbins’ drill-barrow ; planted what we cali the |2 row. 
ed yellow corn, but some ears have 20 rows, and from 
10 to 15 inches long. Aimed to have the rows 3} feet 
apart, hills from 14 to 2 feet; from 2 to 3 kernelsin a 
I soaked the seed first 





The 


planted in warm water, with alittle salt-petre in it. 











|, d-ill did not work well; I then took the dry seed and 


planted the remainder of it, which generally came up 
well; but before I knew it, the crows and worms had 
devoured a great deal of it. I planted it over, and part 
of it the third time, with the little golden corn. It near. 
ly all stood finely. I went through it three times with 
a horse and cultivator; hoed it well the first time, was 
not quite so particular the next. I think it the best piece 
of corn that I ever saw inthe state. Sometime the fore 
part of September, we cut it up at the roots, and stook. 
ed it up, but did not husk any until the 15th of October, 
It turned out so well, and was so sound, that I thought 
I would measure an acre, and see how much was on it. 
So we took the August No. of the Cultivator, the square 
and a rope measuring two roods long, went to the field 
and measured an acre, according to the rule laid down 
in said number; we measured the wagon box, or first 
load, 24 baskets full, holding almost 14 bushels each ; we 
had on the acre 169 baskets, or seven loads and one bas. 
ket. We took one basket out of the heap, just as it came, 
and shelled it, and it weighed 374 lbs. We husked a 
load more, and Mr. Cronkhite, one of my hands, thought 
the corn was still better ; we then measured another acre 
as accurate as possible in the same way, 12 rood 3 feet 
by 13 rood 23 feet; we husked off of that 169 baskets, 
or seven loads, wanting two baskets; we shelled one 
basket as befure, and it weighed 354 lbs. of shelled corn; 
the corn was husked and thrown down, the wagon go. 
ing round to gather; shook down the corn, so that the 
loads might have been a little larger, and the corn rath. 
er sounder, as there was not so much damage done on 
the second acre by crows, &c. ‘Thus you sec, the first 


acre had on it 112 bushels 23; lbs. of shelled corn; the 


second had on 118 bushels 28 lbs. or 1185 bushels; the 
second acre had on it eight loads of pumpkins ; the stalks 
are well saved, and are excellent fodder. I sowed tur. 
nep seed on the whole piece, but the cornand pumpkin 
vines so covered the ground, that the tarneps are worth 
but little ; a few bushels grew to good size since the 
corn was cut. 


EXPENSE OF CROP. 


10 days with team and boys at manure,..... $10 00 
5 days with young man and team do,...... 7 50 
Parts of days ploughing, perhaps 5,........- 7 50 
One day with drag at 123...........6- 20 eee 1 50 
One day planting at 6s..........2--eeeees 175 
First hoeing,. went throngh with horse and cul. 

tivator, 34 days, with 2 men and 2 boys, 

WEE) o's o's 00's coctcdubracecégacvectece 5 37 
2d hoeing, 2 men and 2 boys 24 days each,... 375 
3d hoeing, 3men and 2 boys 2 days each,.... 475 
4} days cutting up, with a man and boy,.... 3 94 

$46 35 
One-third of the above, is..... $15 35 
3$ days husking 1 acre with 2 men and a boy, 5 25 
Whole expense of one acre,....... $20 60 
VALUE OF CRoP. 
118} bushels of corn from an acre, at 6s. 6d. 

SIT IND. Wc cbs c@'a eed badad oe cacees $96 31 
Eight loads of pumpkins, worth.......... 8 00 
Stalks would sell quick at... .......0++0.+6- 400 

$108 31 
Deduct expenses,...... 20 60 
Nett profit of one acre,... $877 


I am yours, with great respect, 


JOSEPH F. OSBURN. 


Mentz, Nov. 13th, 1833. 
This may certify, that I helped raise the said corn, 
tend it, and measure, husk, shell and weigh it, and b- 
lieve the above to be true to the best of my knowledge. 
JOHN HADDE). 


This may certify, that I helped measure the 2d act? 
as above, and husk it, and believe the above stateme™ 


to be true. ABRAM KELLS. 


P. O. Port-Byron, town of Mentz, 
Cayuga county, 17th Nov., 183°. 0 
I am personally acquainted with Mr. Joseph F. - 
burn, and have no hesitation in saying that his statem®” 
contained within, is in all respects true; and farther, 
that any statement in agriculture coming from him ma) 
be relied on. 


HORACE PERKINS, P. M. &J- P. 





Stretches in Sheep. 


ia a 
The editor of the Maine Farmer gives the opine 
a very intelligent farmer, as to this disorder, that! ‘ 
caused by costiveness, which is produced by 4 ene 
from green to dry food when the sheep come to the ber 
and that green food, such as potatoes, turneps, Ke. tit. 
relieve it. He thinks such diet will entirely preve? 
—~YVankee Farmer. 
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From the Cultivator. 


Great Ruta Baga Crop—Mixing Soils, 
Schaghticoke, Dec. |, 1838. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—I send you a statement of the pro. 
duce and culture of a patch of ruta bagas, which I have 
raised the present season, the profit of which, if not the 
greatest, I flatter myself, is not the least, which will be 
offered for your premiums; as the summer has not been 
favorable to the produce of large crops of turneps. The 
soil is a sandy loam, (generally so called,) but contains 
by far too great a proportion of sand to be termed good, 
and I think myself amply compensated for applying 
from 50 to 100 loads of clay per acre, in the increased 
products of the first two years. ‘The manure was spread 
and ploughed in immediately before depositing the seep. 
They were sown the first day of June, in drills about 
two feet apart one way, and owing to a partial failure of 
the seed which was old, a foot or 18 inches the other, 
which I am persuaded was an advantage to the crop, as 
they grew very large; one weighed over 24 lbs. after 
being trimmed. ‘The after culture was one dressing of 
plaster, which I think is of very great advantage to them, 
especially in a drouth; three hocings or weedings, in 
which eare was taken not to earth them up at all. The 
harvesting is very much facilitated by using a hoe 
ground sharp to cut the tops as they stand in the ground, 
after which they are pulled with a hook; in this way 
two men will gather seven or eight hundred bushels of 
them inaday. I had 970 bushels, calculating 70 Ibs. 
per bushel, from 126 rods, at the rate of 1,231 bushels 
peracre. I had another piece I think equally as good, 
which were not measured, 

The profit of the 126 rods is as follows : 


Dr. To 20 loads manure, at 25 cts...... ° $5 00 
Carting and spreading the samé,...... 3 00 
Ploughing, rolling and harrowing,. -- 2 00 
Seed, oc crete vouccce coeevcwes eee 0 374 
Sowing, 4 day, ee eerne O00 Oe ceneee 0 25 
3 hoeings, 10 days, Gs...........eeeeeeee 7 50 
Harvesting, 6 days, 58.........6-+-se+0e 375 
Interest on land at $100 per acre,... 5 50 

$27 373 





Cr. By 970 bushels ruta bagas, at Is. 3d... $151 56 
Tops for fodder, .........csseses0e wsede 5 00 
ids manure for succeeding crops,...... 5 32 











$161 88 
Deduct charges,.............. 27 374 
Ee $134 50 


Profit $134 50, or $170 80 per acre. 
Iam trying an experiment in feeding them, which 


if important, shall be communicated to you and the || 


public. Yours, &c., 


JOHN C. MATHER. 





Corn Crop. 
Volney, Oswego Co. Nov. 27, 1838. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—I saw in your March number of the 
Cultivator, a premium offered on several articles of ag. 
riculture; I therefore send you a statement of one acre 
of corn raised by me this season, hoping that if I do not 
prove a successful competitor, the cause of agriculture 
may receive an additional witness in its behalf. ‘The 
roll is a warm gravel; the corn was the twelve rowed 
yellow variety. About the Ist of May, I carried on 
and spread, all over the ground, seventeen loads of stable 
and barn-yard unfermented manure, ploughed before 
the manure dried; bushed and harrowed the ground 
well, being careful not todisturb the sod, which had lain 
to pasture four years; and on the 14th and 15th of May, 
planted the same, three feet and three inches apart each 
way. It was dressed with seven bushels of good un- 
leached house ashes, mixed with one and a half bushels 
of plaster, when it made its appearance above ground. 
Un the 10th of June, went through between the rows 
both ways with cultivator; 18th ply caltivator both 
Ways, then thinned to four stalks in each hill, and hoed 
out the wgeds. On the 3d July, cultivator both ways, 
and commenced hoeing; put no more earth about the 
hills than we took from them, but carefully cleaned out 
all the weeds from the hills. ‘The seed was prepared by 
rolling in tar water and plaster. The corn was cut up 
the Ist of September, at the ground, and shocked in 
‘mall shocks, and on the 25th it was husked and housed. 
the product is 110 bushels of first rate corn, and 6 
bushels of second rate, making in all, 116 bushels of 

orn, and four loads of stalks per acre. 


p EXPENSE OF CROP. 

loughing 1 day and board,......... ous ob $2 00 
ushing and harrowing | day,-............ 2 00 
‘anting 14 GOR, 0 nncaoengeiess b Gdsassee. Meh 113 


locing 4 days,..... 


**e@eeerseene 3 00 


on and hand with cultivator 2 days,..... 2 00 
‘utting and shocking 2 days,..ce....sses ; 1 50 
asking and housing 8 CO ee ve 6 00 
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WILLIAM INGALL. 


I hereby certify that I am personally acquainted with 
the above named William Ingall, and believe him to be 
a person of veracity, and that the trath of his statement 
may be depended on. 

—{ Ib. AARON G. FISH, Justice. 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS, 

The correct keeping of accounts is the only sure 
method by which a man can tell how his affairs are get- 
ting along, and whether he is gaining property, or los. 
ing it. Nor is this the only advantage; many men, 
would, by knowingtheir expenses of living—the loss or 
profit on each branch of their business and the indica- 
tions, favorable or otherwise, of a particular course, be 
enabled to make timely calculations, and thus prevent 
unlooked for calamities, and misfortunes. It is not 
enough that a man keep his business accounts—his 
debt and credit, although strange as it may appear very 
many neglect even this: but he should go deeper than 
this, and keep a correct account of his expenses—fami- 
ly, and personal. If a farmer, he should keep an ac- 
count with each field, and charge it with all its expen- 
ses, and give credit for all its returns—with his flock of 
sheep—his cattle, poultry and bees, in the same way. 
Let him then charge his family with the grain, vegeta- 
bles, wood, meat, apparel and other articles, together 
with the publications, books, traveling expenses, taxes, 
&c. Ifa mechanic, the house and shop should each be 
charged and credited their expenses and income and 
then once in each year balance these accounts—learn 








and ponder upon the facts this settlement discloses, and 
profit by its lessons. 

There are a great many persons who spend much 
time in calculating upon the result of a political elec. 
tion, or the success of a party measure, or the appoint- 
ment of a man to office, or the business and prospects, 
and even the domestic affairs of others, but neglect 
this essential duty of examining their own affairs, that 
they may be enabled to make the necessary calculations 








for themselves, and those whom Providence has placed 
under their protection. 

But, it is objected to this course, that it can do no 
no good—that they live as cheap as possible and know. 
ing the exact amount would not help the matter. But 
this is the mere assumption of the question, without proof, 
nor can it be true in either of its parts, as we will show. 
Suppose the man to be a mechanic, he buys his provi. 
sions in small quantities, and lives as ‘ near the wind,’ 
or to use his own words ‘as cheap as possible.’ We will 
suppose that he really intends todothis. But he keeps 
no account of his expenses. He finds himself rather 
short at the end of the year and cannot tell the reason. 
Now suppose that the next year he buys a cow, anda 
pig, and buys his wood and provisions in larger quanti- 
ties. At the end of the year he nds himself in a better 
condition generally, kept no account. Now to what 
shall he refer to as the cause of his prosperity? To 
keeping a cow and pig? But perhaps these have proved 
of little value. It may have been his business, and the 
difference in the manner of buying his provisions, or it 
may be his business was bad, and the cow, and pig, saved 
hith. You see at once the uncertainty in the case and 


such uncertainties. ‘The fact is, a man should know 
how he gets along, And no man can do this, without 
keeping accounts. A man may be growing poorer 
every year, when by the slight change of keeping a good 
cow, and a pig or two, he might be gaining property 
each year. 

But the business is troublesome and takes time. In. 
deed! and what is time mostly used for but the design 
of promoting prosperity? The objection however as. 
sumes too much. It is not troublesome to keep such an 
account when the necessity for it is seen, and the busi. 
ness is fairly commenced. So far from this that the wife 
or the children can keep the book, and become familiar 





with the pen, and learn to keep a neat book, and are 


1 25 | thus prepared for doing business, when under the ne- 
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$95 624 
Deduct charges,.........csessseceess 27 47 
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most of the troubles in life arises from acting on just | 








cessity of transacting it for themselves. Again, there 
is In every well regulated family great pleasure to be de- 
rived from the annual settlement of the family expense 
| book—-each one feels interested, and an opportunity is 

thus afforded for impressing upon the mind of each the 
importance, ifnot the necessity, of strict economy; and 
a little wholesome personal resolve is likely to follow. 
Besides all this, the whole number of articles purchased 
does not make so large an amount of writing as is 
generally supposed by those unacquainted with it. Half 
a page of ordinary day book, would be sufficient for most 
families for a month. 

We have urged this subject perhaps to strongly, but 
we see so Many vague uncertain, arms-length calcula- 
tions, (although not worthy the name) among men, and 
so few that are definite, concise and certain; that we 
have felt the importance of their beginning somewhere, 
and know of no better place than in keeping a family 
account. We now leave the subject forthe considera. 
tion of those for whom it was intended.—Mechanice ¢ 
Farmer. 





Remedy for Swellings or Snarled Bags in Cows. 

Cows soon after calving are subject to have swellings 
or knots in their udders; this is more particularly the 
case with heifers with their first calves. It sometimes 
proceeds from colds contracted prior to calving, and at 
others from the inability of the calf to extract all the 
milk, which throws the cow into a feverish condition, 
and the formation of indurate surfaces consequently 
follows. Should fever accompany these lumps, a little 
cooling medicines will be proper, as a solution of half a 
pound of epsom or glauber salis in a drench; to be fol. 
lowed with good nourishing messes, say one peck of 
bran and halfa pound of linseed meal, to be first boiled 
and given warm, morning and night, for a few .days. 
To reduce the swelling in the udder, the following re- 
cipe will be found excellent : 

Take a handful of rue, and the same quantity of the 
seed of wormseed, bruise them both well, and put them 
into a skillet or other vessel, with a pound of unsalted 
butter, fresh from the churn; simmer the whole well 
over a slow fire for an hour; then strain the mixture 
through a seive, or linen cloth, and you have the best 
ointment that can be applied. Lect the inflamed and 
hardened parts be gently annointed three times a day 
with the hand, and ina few days the cure will be ef- 
fected, if this remedy is applied in time. 

Care should always be taken before the calf is turned 
to the cow, for several days after she has calved, to let 
the dairy-woman draw off a portion of the milk ; by so 
doing you are sure that the calf will extract the rest; b 
thus emtying the cow’s udder, you will prevent the i 
consequences which ensue where a part of the milk is 
left in the bag, to produce fever and snarls. 

Hollow Horn.—This disease in cows, may be preven. 
ted by putting, oncea fortnight, during the inclement 
weather of winter and spring, a tea-spoonful of spirits 
of turpentine in the cup or cavity just behind the horns, 

A surer preventive, however, and one more corse. 
nant with the feeling of humanity, is this—feed them 
well, and keep them warm. Cows that are well kept 
and housed, do not have the disease.—Farmer §& Garc, 


High Prices of Short-Horned Stock. 

At the sale, by Mr. Wetherell, of part of Mr. Parkir. 
son’s Short-horned Cattle, at South Clifton, Notts, on 
the 30th ult., the average price of the cows, heifers, 
and young bull-calves, exceeded twenty guineas. The 
cow, Rocket, was sold for forty guineas ; and a bull-calf 
nearly five months old, by Lord Spencer’s Orator, fetched 
thirty-two guineas. Mr. Parkinson sold, on the same 
day, from his farm at Ley Fields, to a celebrated Ama- 
teur Breeder, a valuable heifer for one hundred guineas ; 
and an Agent for the King of France purchased of 
him, in September, ten superior cows, heifers, and bull- 
calves, in addition to a similar lot bought of him last 
year. 








Foot Rot in Sheep. 

Sir,—Hearing that the foot rot in sheep is very preva- 
lent this season, I beg, through the medium of your 
widely circulated paper, to offer the following recipe, 
which is an easy and effectual cure. 

‘Towards evening draw the lame sheep from the flock, 
pare the hoof of the diseased foot, as far as it has any 
dirt or fester under it; wipe it dry and clean, and bathe 
the tender parts in the evening with a feather sere 
dipped in butter of antimony ; keep their feet dry throug 
the night, and on the following day, they may be turned 
into a pasture by themselves, where they will daily be. 
come better. At the expiretion of about a week, they 
should again be examinéd. The majority of them will 
be found perfectly well, and may be allowed to join the 
sound flock as they will be clear of all infection. Per. 
haps about one in ten may require a little more paring 
with a knife, and a very slight re-dressing of the sore 








lace, with the feather prepared as before. 
e Carlisle Patriot. JOHN BIRKETT. 
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ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
Extract from an article on this subject, in the De- 
cember No. of the London Farmer’s Magazine : 


—— — 











Annual Agricultural Meetings. 
i> The New York State Agricultural Society, and 


W Ned attention to tl the New York Siate Agricultural Convention, are both 
“ We a short time since called attention to the mea. : Pree ay ape 

sures recently adopted in the United States for estab. hg a. egg, fm ae sys ee ae 
lishing a regular plan of Agricultural Education, one | , BORS. 1e Society will meet in the City Mall, 





niost Important step towards which object was, the de. || at 11 A. M.; the Convention in the Assembly Chamber, | 


positing, by the Education Commissioners, a copy of || at 4 P. M. 
the two best agricultural periodicals as they appear, and |! 
also the transactions of the Boards of Agriculture es. || 
tablished, and in part supported by the State, in every || 








The New England Farmer, and Gardener’s 


School, to be read as class books. We jare aware that Vol Sensntnanth Journal, July 11. 1838 

at present we do not in England possess the machinery | Back wr Ys — “is ake P, bli hed b ri 
for adopting such a course, and we mention the circum. | _ ae Agr - i. 'N, th VY ne Si ry 
stance rather to prove the exertions making by our trans. || SUPH DRECK G§ Co. No. 52 North Market Street, 


atlantic friends to promote Agricultura! Education than || Boston. 
for any other purpose. In offering some remarks upon | To THE Pustic,— 
> . > . ’ 4 . a 

this subject on a former oveasion, we veutured to sug. | _ The proprietors and publishers of the New England 
yest that the use of clementary works upon Agricul. || Farmer ask leave respectfully to present their claims 
ture, and subjects immediately connected with it—as || upon the continued patronage of the agricultural com. 
the principles of breeding stock, mechanics, chemistry, || munity. 

éo¢c.—in the schoo!s in which the sons of farmers are |  “ Shall auld acquaintance be forgot ?” The New Eng. 











educated, would be productive of much benefit; and 


we further suggested that it would be a subject worthy 
of being entertained by the English Agricultural Socie- 
ty, how far prizes should be off.red for the production 


of such elementary works, and for prizes to such school. | 


masters as should extensively introduce the use of them. 
When we made this suggestion we were perfectly uncon. 
scious that such a course had been adopted, and is still 
pursued in France. Upon looking over the monthly 
Report of the Proceedings of the * Royal and Centrai 
Agricaltural Society” in Paris, as given in an agricul- 
tural periodical called * Annales de L’Agriculture Fran. 
caise,” (Annals of French Agriculture,) we find that in 
the present year three prizes of 1,000 frances, or about 
£40 each, have been awarded to three authors ef ele- 
mentary works upon Agriculture, prepared for the use 
of schoo!s, and also two gold medals, aud one silver one, 
to the authors of three others. And in the list of pri- 
zes offered for the year 1839 we find one of 1,000 francs 
for the composition of elementary books on Agvicuiture 
for the use of children in schouls.s Why should Agri- 


‘| land Farmer was commenced sixteen years ago by the 
‘| late lamented Mr. Fessenden. ‘The project of a news. 
'| paper devoted exclusively to the concerns and interests 
|| of agriculture was at that time a project entirely novel 
in New England ; the success of which was altogether 
|| questionable. He brought to it the treasures of his 
'| practical knowledge; his careful observation; his va- 
|| ried experience; and his persevering and exact inquiry. 
'| It soon rose into public esteem, and continued a favo. 
| rite of the public until his death. The vast amount of 
|| learned, practieal, and useful information contained in 
|| its volumes fully justify the patronage, which it has re. 
|| ceived; as it is confidently belicved that in this respect 


number of volumes is not to be found, which are richer 
in varied, sound, use‘ul, and practical knowledge. 

No pains or labor have been spared since the death of 
‘| this excellent friend of the farming interest, this friend 
|| of every social interest, and every useful enterprise, to 
\| maintain the high character of this journal and to ex. 
| tend its usefulness. These efforts from the approbation 


|! no work has been more distinguished; and the same | 








culture be the only pursuit in which no instruction is || generally expressed, have not been without success: | 
thought necessary? and which must be learnt by actual || and this success is an enconragement to persevere and 
practice, thus completely throwing away the advantages |! to redouble these efforts. This we promise; and re. 


which would result from the recorded experience of 
those who have goie before in the same track. We 
trust that this most momentous subject, Agricultural 
Education, will not be lost sight of, as it is not only in 


the development of the inental faculties, but in the ad-. 


vancement of temporal interests, that it will be found 
“to produce an hundred-fold.” 





See to your Stove Funnel. 
There is danger of fire from the use of stoves, of which 
many are noi aware. Sometimes stove funnel is made 
of very thin iron, and where it is much exposed to fire, it 


will burn through in one season, and the defect may be | 


near light, combustible substances, so that a mere spark 
escaping from the funnel may produce a destructive 
eC. 
In some cases the funnel is very near wood that is so 
that it would very readily ignite, and if the soot be not 


‘| speetfully ask therefore the continued patronage of a 


} 
| reading, a working, and intelligent public. 
| The propriotors of the N. E. Farmer would serupu. 
| lously avoid any invidious comparisons with other agri. 
| cultural papers, and desire to enter into no competition 
lor rivalry ; bat they confidently believe that no paper 
|| of the same number of pages, within the last year, has 
‘| presented a larger amount of original matter or of in. 
| teresting practical intelligence; and their selections 
‘| have been made from extensive facilities, both at home 
‘| and abroad, with as munch judgment as they can exer. 
'} cise 
| They will continue to do their best. The Commis. 
sioner of Agr enltural Survey will render all the aid 
consistent with his public engagements, and make it the 
‘| vehicle of all his communications with the publie.— 
| The various agricultural and horticultural societies in 
ithe state will present all their reports throngh its pages ; 


| S . ‘. ° > 
cleared from the funnel, so large a quantity will some. || 27d some of the best farmers in New England will con. 


times colleet in it, in the course of a few months, that 
it is liable to take fire and burn like the soot in a chim. 
ney and make a great heat, so that a board through 
which a funnel passes would be likely to be set on fire, 
if it were two or three inches from the funnel. Much 
may be saved by a little attention to these things. Stove 
funnel should be examined occasionally to sec that every 


part isin its proper place, and to ascertain whether there |, 


‘tinue to enrich its columns with their valuable contri. 


|| butions. 


The proprietors hold in utter disdain all mean arte, 
intrigues or misrepresentations, or fallacions promises 
with a view toobtain patronage. ‘These would be whol. 
‘ly inconsistent with the principles and character which 
the Farmer has always maintained. 
| ‘The Farmer hitherto has been eminently a family pa- 


is any defect init. By cleaning the soot frequently from || Pet: Its pages have never been stained with a statement, 


funnel, this danger may be avoided. 
with some kinds of fucl, the soot would accumulate in 


five or six weeks so as to be liable to make a hot fire; | 


others again would not need cleaning for two or three 
months. Soft wood produces the most soot, and it ac- 


In some funnels | 


sentiment or expression, which would raise a blush of 


shame on the cheek of modesty, or infuse a poison in | 


the uncorrupted mind. We pledge ourselves that in all 
these respects it shall not forfeit its high reputation. 
Havine been the pioneer of agricultural improvement 








i 
' 
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ctumulates fastest where the draught is weak.— Yankee | and intelligence in the State and country, and, without | 


Earmer. 





America: Locomotives Asroap.—We learn from the 
United States Gazette of yesterday, that Mr. Norris, jr. 
Esq., of Philadelphia, has recently received an order 


from Liverpool for the manufacture of eleven locomo- || 


the inclination if it had the power, to drive others from 

|, the field, it respectfully asks only a reasonable portion 
of the harvest of which it sowed the seed, and in regard 
to which has performed its full share in the cultivation 
(of the crop. 

The New England Farmer and Gardener's Journal is 


{ 


tives for the Gloucester and Birmingham Railroad at a |, published weekly, in quarto form, making 2 handsome | 


cost of $85,000. 
Seven locomotives have been ordered of the same 
gentleman, for Austria. 


The Augsburg Gazette speaks in high terms of praise | 


of the performances of one of Mr. Norris’s locomotives 
ordered of him and forwarded to Germany. 





Endeavor to be first in thy calling, whatever it be; 
neither let any one go before thee in well doing ; never- 


theless do not envy the merits of another, but improve 
tuine own talent, 


\| volume of 4'6 pages with an index, at two dollars and 


| fifty cents, in advance, or three dollars at the close of 
| the year. 
Editors of papers with whom we exchange will do 
us a favor to publish this communication. 
Boston, Dec, 26, 1838. 
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Morus Multicaulis. 

1} ro SALE.—A few hundred vory fine genuine Morus multicau- 
| lis Trees net trimmed. 

'} ALSO—1000 cuttings of do. 

a's Rochester, Jan. 7, 1890.—jan 5-tf 





H. J. ROGERS, 


17 Areal. 
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1000 Dollars Wanted.—A Hint, 


HERE is more than one thousand dollars owing us f 

customers, mostly in small accounts, which ben ee amen 
ing from four months to four years. And lest some of our dilator 
friends should think that we have forgotten thom, or that their a 
count ia too small to be regarded, we would inform them that ~< 
have debts to pay too, and in order to extend our business and 4 
justice to others, we must insist on more punctuality on the part of 
some of our customers, “ Do you take?’ 


REYNOLDS & BATE 
Rochester Seed Store, Jan, 1st, 1839 em. 


M. PRINCE & SONS will make sales of trees and cuttin 
of the genuine Chinese Morus multicaulis, Morus Expans, 
Alpine, Broussa, Canton, ard other varieties, deliverable to the pur. 
chaser at such period in the spring a4 is convenient to them and wil 
enter into contracts accordingly. Prices and terms for the trees and 
cuttings will be forwarded to all who may epply for them by mail 
as well as prices of Siik Worm Eggs, Mulberry seed, &c. The 
Multicaulis Trees are remarkably vigorous, aad as we first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the true kind. Tt 
is from this cause and from tho great attention paid by them ‘that 
the trees they have sold have given universal satisfaction, , 
Flushing, near New York, Dec. 26, 1838, jan 58 








For Sale. 
A SMALI. FARM, finely situated, and of uncommon. produe- 
tiveness, neat a large village on the Erie Can], and admirably 
adapted to the dsity business and marketing. For further partien. 
ars, and terms, inquire at this office. Dec. 29--t} 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 
PPYUE subscriber reapectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York,a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasouable terma. 
April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Aprie 
REES. 
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Chinese or Tree Corn. 


EMALL lot of thie celebrated new variety of Corn just ro- 
.. ceived from Mr. Thorburn, for sale at New York prices, by 
Nov. 24. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


The Magazine of Horticulture, 


RB ITANY and all useful discoveries and improvements in rural 
affairs, a monthly publication, by Hovey & Co. Boston, price 
three dollars a vear. 

This is the moat popular, scientific and practical work of the kind 
in the United States. It contains numerous original communications 
from eminent American Horticulturists, and valuable selections from 
the European Magazines, notices and descriptions of new and beau- 
tiful planta, flowers, fruits and vegetables, with observations on their 
history, use, propagation and culture, directions, with plans and en- 
graviogs, for constructing and managing greenhouses, hothouses, 
frames, &c. with particular instructions for the propagation and cul- 
ture of green house planta, and the management of plants in rooms. 
An account of the proceedings of the Massachusetts and other Hor- 
ticultural Societies, and descriptions of the principal gardeus, nurse- 
ries, greenhouses, &c. in the United Btates. 

This work should be read and pateonised by every lover of Horti- 
culture and friend of improvement. The fifth volume will commence 
with the ensuing year. Specimens may be examined at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, where subscriptions are received b 


by 
Dee. 8.--3t REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. — 


Wheat Farms for sale in Western New-York, 
N the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Erie—varying 
in quantity from 50 to 300 acres eac!)—under a good state of 
cultivation and improvement, with suitable buildings, fences, &c. 
watered with durable streams, and most of them have wheat on the 
ground. Five to eight veare credit enn be given, if wanted, on the 
whole prineipal sum, with anvual interest. ‘These farms are situate! 
in the midst of a rich agricultural district, unsurpassed jn the fich- 
ness and productiveness of its soil; lying on the banks of the Erie 
canal,and ia the vicinity of Rochester, Lock port and Buffalo, afford- 
ing at all times a ready and sure market for all the articles of pro- 
duce, which at present prices amply reward the husbandman an! 
enables bim with a few crops to pay the first cost of bis lands. A 
favorable opportunity is here presented to the enterprising farmer 
who would wish to obtain a good farm on liberal credit, with suffi- 
cient means to secure the payment of one-third of the purchose 
money. Letters (vost par) promptly attended to. 
Rochester, N. ¥.. Dee. 8, 1858.-4w JOUN C. NASI, 


Genuine Morus Multicaulis. 


FFVUE subscriber bas «till fur sale, one thousand genuine Meru: 
multieaulis, of thrifty growthand untrimmed. They are chore 
trees, selected for their size, and will afford a large quantity of cut 
tings. ASA ROWY. 

Greece, Octaler Wth, 1238. 


Seeds for 1839. ' 
\ FE. are daily receiving our fall supply of sxeps for the com.uz 
season and advices have just been received from Loudon, 0! 
the shipment of a large invoice of English seeds of the present yes: $ 
growth. ‘They will shortly be received, and we shall then be pi 
pared to supply dealers and others by wholesale and retail, with sucht 
articles, and at prices as cannot fail of giving the fullest satiafactio" 
Orders from abroad where the articles are to beforwarded by nav 
gation, sheuld be sent ass on as possible. ‘Those of our friends whe 
save already favored us with their orders may rest assured that thert 
wishes will receive duc attention. REYNOLD & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, Octaber Vth, 1238. 








Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 

HIS establishment now comprises over QO acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees aod plants in different stages of their growth. 
The cubseriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit T ees, 
of French, German, Loglish ond Amencan varieties, consisting - 
epples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Noctarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Guoseberries, Raspberries Geap? Vines, Siraw 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shruba, Plante, Hardy Rosea, ae 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splene« 

Pwonies, Double Dablias, &eq. dc. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and s* 

lect variviies, in good condition. 

Orders reapectiully solicited. Trees and Planta, when onltered, ee 

carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered 0” 

the Canwl. one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. , 
Orders for Mz. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 

paper. 1 

Catalogues will be seut to every applicant, gratis, or may be - 





by calling at he office of the Genesee Panner 
April 1, 1833. , ASA ROWE. 








